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to the late 
King George V. 


Sutton’s Pink Sensation Primula malacoides 
$1! .22 and 6ic per packet. 


THEY THOUGHT IT A 
é 


IN ENGLAND 


When first exhibited, this 
exclusive Sutton Primula mala- 
coides was a sensation, and was 
awarded the Covent Garden 
Market Certificate and the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s ‘“* Award 
of Merit.” The large, bright 
blooms are an inch in diameter, 
and the flower is exceptionally 
hardy to atmospheric conditions. 
Send for the Sutton English Seed 
Catalogue from Mr.G. H. Penson, 
Dept. N.3, P.O. Box 646, Glen 
Head, Long Island, N.Y. 35c 
postage paid. 

Sutton’s Seeds are obtainable from 

The WAYSIDE GARDENS Co., 
SB ; Mentor, Ohio, 

and 
R. H. Macy & Co. Inc., 
34th Street and Broadway, 
New York City. 


Orders may be sent direct to: 


" Suttons Seeds, 


SUTTON & SONS LTD., Dept. N.3, 
The Royal Seed Establishment, Reading, England. 
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for Early January 


Garden Work 











SINGLE tulips may be brought into heat. Double tulips do not force 
well until after the middle of February. 


SHADE Daphne cneorum with evergreen boughs to diffuse the glar- 
ing sunlight and prevent burning of the leaves. 


CALLA lilies should be given a top dressing with a house-plant 
fertilizer once in ten days, as they are heavy feeders. 


RHUBARB can be forced quickly in the cellar from now on, but the 
roots should be frozen before the forcing process is begun. 


OVERWATERING of the Christmas cactus at this time will cause 
the flower buds to drop off. However, do not let the plants get dry. 


DAHLIA tubers should be examined for signs of damping-off or 
dry rot and all diseased parts cut away. Dust the cut surfaces with 
sulphur. 


IT IS not too early to place orders for seeds, and particularly is it 
necessary to order novelties early; otherwise the supply may be 
exhausted. 


BE SURE the drain is not dripping on your favorite foundation 
plants. These plants should be given protection so that they will 
not become covered with ice. 


WHEN water collects in heavy drops in terrariums, use a match to 
keep the cover open so that the air may circulate through to remove 
the excess moisture. Wipe the cover dry. 


GRAPEVINES may be pruned now and should be cut back rather 


heavily to produce new wood. It is advisable to read the instruc- 
tions in a good book or better still, to consult a skilled man. 


CHRISTMAS trees may be bound together, set up like tepees, and 
securely fastened to make shelters for birds. Bird food may be 
scattered under the evergreens where it can be eaten with security. 


IF PALMS are in a part of the house where the temperature is low, 
they will not need much water during the middle of the Winter; 
in fact, palms in any situation should be kept on the dry side now. 


THE DORMANT pruning of ornamental trees and shrubs can be 
done at this time, although most gardeners in the northern part 
of the country prefer to wait until nearer Spring. Do not prune 
maples until Summer. 


BRANCHES of Christmas trees may be used as a mulch over the 
roses, bulb beds, the rock garden, perennials which have evergreen 
foliage, and plants in the coldframe. The boughs make a light, 
airy mulch which is most desirable. 
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WINTER 
PROTECTION 


For Shade Trees and 


Ornamentals with .. . 


SCALE-O 


Leading Orchardists, Nursery- 
men, Park Superintendents, 
Shade Tree Commissions and 
others endorse Wilson’s Scale-O 
for its superior qualities as a 
dormant spray. This improved 
miscible oil spray is highly effec- 
tive in controlling scale infesta- 
tions — killing overwintering 
scales as well as larve and 
adults of other insect pests. 
Scale-O spreads and penetrates 
effectively, and its use NOW 
promotes healthy, luxuriant 
growth later on. 


Folder E-11 on Request 








1940 SEED 
CATALOG 


This beautiful and informative 

catalog fully reflects the quality 

of the seeds and service we are 

proud to offer you... Gardeners 

are wont to say, ‘‘If you saw it in 
Henderson's Catalog it’s sure to 

— be good”’... Make your selection 
Garden of flower and vegetoble seeds 
fromthis most up-to-date catalog. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., Dept.814 
35 Cortlandt Street New York, N.Y. 
RAR EL eR I PRRNIRA OT NR ETRMRE 


CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head, Nassau County 
New York 


HYBRID YEWS 
SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES 

IRISES 
PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


MRS. T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETRESS 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 














Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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"T) - B " 
A New Kind of GIANT 


ZINNIAS 


Immense Blooms, Pastel Art Shades 


GREATEST advance in Giant Zinnias in 25 
years! Entirely new “informal,” gracefully 
curled, twisted, crinkled petals, with glorious colors 
never dimmed by dull under-surfaces. Tremendous 
flowers, over 5 in. across, as much as 4 in. deep, 
lasting over a week in water. Long 18-in. stems. 
Many new colors, all exquisitely beautiful and har- 
monious. Rich pastels like apricot, cream, chamois, 

|! buff, terra-cotta, old gold, soft rose, peach predominate ; 
Zinnia Garden some are one pure tone, others are 
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Ground Covers in California 


S= writing from Seattle in 1934 of my observations on 
pachysandra, I have been practicing landscape architecture 
in the San Francisco Bay area. During that time I have been 
surprised to see pachysandra used so little in this section. 
While it does not grow as luxuriantly as it does in the 




























and vegetables, over 200 illustrated in color, 
160 pages of planting information. Low prices. 


TP W. Adee Burpee Co.,467Burpee Bldy., Philadely! ia 








Just Published 
Choix des Plus Belles Fleurs 


BY 


Northwest, I have observed it in three or four gardens in and 
around San Francisco. Its height does not exceed six to eight 
inches, whereas in Seattle I have seen it reach nearly one foot 
and be one-half inch through in well established plantings of 
Azalea mollis. It does not do well if exposed to the hot Cali- 
fornia sunshine and prefers a considerable amount of shade. ee ee thers 
Strangely enough, it is not sold in the general nurseries TS gy att pear sag ree 
in this area, which is difficult to understand. Given only an of Mavale: Sccbices-Flocecrd laces: | 40 Seeds 25c; 200 Seeds $1 (limit, 1000 
- 2 - cana David Burpee Zinnias. seeds) Supply Scarce—Order Today! 
average amount of attention after its requirement for a good 10 Pockets te re Sumes's tant © Fres~Finest fowers A 
soil has been met, it can be very nearly as successful as the postpaid for 91 
common Vinca major is as a ground cover. 
Over six years ago, Mr. Hugh B. Barclay of Narberth, Pa., 
told me that nitrate of soda and potash-marl are the best fer- 
tilizers. His advice has been followed with success and I am 
thoroughly convinced that the plant can be successfully grown 
in any area along the coast, where it is given shade and proper 
soil conditions. 
Another ground cover and one which is meeting with re- 
markable success here on the coast is the new Bowles variety of 
V. minor. Its foliage is far superior to that of any other vinca 
and, while it is somewhat slower in becoming established, it 
makes a thoroughly satisfactory cover even in rather sunny 
locations. 


—Butler Sturtevant. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


PIERRE JOSEPH REDOUTE 


Introduction by Colette 


This book, as its name indicates, is Redouté’s choice of his favorite 
flowers. It is a selection of twelve of his most beautiful plates printed in 
fifteen brilliant colors and includes delightful bouquet arrangements of 
roses, camellias, narcissi and other flowers. 

Of all the fine French artists of quality flower prints Redouté is the 





best known. 

The limited edition is a large Quarto album, size 16 x 12% inches, the 
green boards reproducing the wrappers of the 1827 edition, interior 
wrappers in green and gold. All copies are numbered. 


Printed on special Papier de Rives, $9 00 F Postpaid 


Make checks payable to HORTICULTURE 
Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 


The Gardener’ s Almanac 


Compiled from HORTICULTURE 
The most complete garden “Calendar” 


Passion Vine as a House. Plant 


to years ago I purchased a passion vine (Passiflora) . 
Thinking you might be interested, I am enclosing a picture 
taken November 14. (Did not reproduce well—the editors. ) 
Each Summer it has produced many blooms. In the Fall the 
pot which is sunk in the ground all Summer is taken up, the 
vine cut back and brought into the house where it is placed in 
a sunny window. For about a month it shows no sign of 
growth. Then, new shoots grow rapidly, and climb up and 
over the window during the Winter. 

This year the plant was brought into the house the middle 
of September as usual. It rested a few weeks, then sent out new 
shoots and buds began to form. November 13 the first flower 
opened and on November 14 the second flower opened. After 
that, the other buds fell off but the vine is still growing. 

This beautiful plant from Brazil is known as the passion 
vine, because of the resemblance of its stigma to the three nails 
of the Cross, two for the hands and one for the feet. The five 
anthers symbolize the five wounds, according to the Biblical 
legend, while the rays are the rays of glory of the Crown of 
Thorns. The ten parts of the perianth represent the Apostles, 
with the exception of Peter, who denied, and Judas, who be- 
trayed the Saviour. Se ey 








and guide ever published. Just what to 
do each month of the year. An indis- 
pensable guide for the expert and the 
casual gardener. Thirty-two line draw- 
ings, eight pages of plates. 

$1.00 Postpaid in United States 
Make Checks Payable to— 


“HORTICULTURE” 
Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 











SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


HORTICULTURE 


HORTICULTURAL HALL, BOSTON, MASss. 


Enclosed find $1.00 for one year’s subscription to 
HORTICULTURE (24 issues). Please send it to: 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A Use for Old Wasp Nests 


Bion paper-like material of old wasps’ nests is excellent for 
covering flower holders to completely hide them. It wraps 
around nicely, is neutral in color and has fine texture and 


substance for this purpose. Stiff stems will pierce it easily but OME so sss + 7 ay, lie Mela A aad a 

for very soft ones you can use any pointed instrument. It holds S fe Eee. 670% 8 - oBegces 

up in water indefinitely and seems a perfect blend. Es koe ne a eee es SEB ae oe Cee 
—Agnes V. Bateman. F O Se a <n 

Lawrence, Mass. City & State ee de os ee 
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Better Gardens Make Better Homes 











Hilda Ballard is acclaimed as having the largest sized flowers 
of any hardy aster. 


The new nasturtium Sun Ball has globe-shaped plants and 
sweet-scented flowers. 


Introducing the Flower Novelties of 1940 


what garden maker does not?——will have a happy time 

with the new catalogues. These catalogues are filled 
with glowing descriptions of new perennials, annuals, roses 
and the like, all calculated to whet the experimental appetite 
of the amateur. Naturally, the All-America selections have 
received particular attention, with emphasis on the petunia 
Glow, which was first announced a year ago, but which was 
not distributed because sufficient seed was lacking. This is a 
compact growing variety, bright rose-red in color and very 
free-flowering. It was originated by T. Sakata & Co. in Yoko- 
hama, Japan. Running a close second and, like it, receiving a 
silver medal, is the petunia Cream Star put out by W. Atlee 
Burpee Co. This variety also makes a compact plant and car- 
ries a great number of creamy white star-shaped flowers. It 
should be especially useful for bedding purposes. A third 
petunia of merit is a miniature ruffled variety, called Betsy 
Ross. The color is a curious blending of white and red. The 
flowers are two and one-quarter inches in diameter and are 
ruffled. It is also a good bedding petunia because of its com- 
pact habit. Incidentally, it is likely to make a good pot plant. 

Another silver medal annual is the agera- 


(Cj via e makers who like to work with novelties—and 


a new sweet pea called Rose Pink. The claim made for this 
sWeet pea is that it represents a new class, maturing between the 
early-flowering and late-flowering kinds. Tests have shown 
it to be free-blooming out-of-doors, although it forces well. 
It is a little earlier than the regular Spencer varieties and has 
large flowers. Daddy Long Legs is another new sweet pea, 
one especially good for cutting because of its long stems. 
Other annuals in the limelight this year include the new 
snapdragons Rosalie and Golden Rod, the scabiosa Heavenly 
Blue, and a marigold which bears the name of Limelight. 
This marigold is worthy of special attention. It was originated 
by the W. Atlee Burpee Co. and bears flowers of the Dixie 
Sunshine type. It is not late-flowering like Dixie Sunshine, 
however, and the color is new—pale primrose yellow, some- 
times becoming deep cream. The plants grow about three feet 
tall and are bushy. A number of new marigolds have been put 
out and the Burpee Co. is responsible for another one, called 
Yellow Pygmy, which is very small indeed compared with 
Limelight, as it grows only eight inches tall and has inch-wide 
flowers. The plants are compact and ball-shaped and the 
flowers are lemon-yellow. 
A morning glory led the list last year and 





tum Midget Blue from the Waller-Franklin sepeeeee 
Seed Co., Guadalupe, Calif. This ageratum 


this year several others continue to attract 
much attention. Among them is Lavender 


is dwarf but has a dense spread, producing 
thousands of azure blue flowers. The claim 
is made that this is the most compact of all 
ageratums, a fact which recommends it for 
edging purposes. Silver medals seem well 
distributed this year, for the fourth one goes 
to the Ferry-Morse Seed Co., Detroit, for 


—_—_____@y 





Pictures on Opposite Page 


In the top row (left to right) are 
scabiosa Heavenly Blue, marigold 
Limelight, and sweet pea Rose 
Pink. In the center row are 
petunia Cream Star and marigold 
Yellow Pygmy. In the bottom row 
are petunia Glow, the silver medal 
winner with the most points for 
1939, aster Rose Marie and snap- 
dragon Rosalie. 








Rosette, a North African species put out by 
a Holland firm. This is not a tall climber, 
the average height being about five inches. 
The lavender-blue flowers have veined white 
throats. In addition, there are several other 
morning glories which are notable for their 
size and floriferousness, Among them are 
Blue Skies, light blue; Gleaming Star, red 
with a white edge; Pink Cloud, shell pink; 








The new snapdragon Golden Rod is tall, 
rugged and rust resistant. 





Sunrise, crimson; and Silver Moon, white. It is claimed for 
the new aster Rose Marie that it is wilt-resistant. The flowers 
are light rose with fluffy centers. The salvia Royal Blue is 
said to be more intense in color than the well-known Blue 
Bedder, with long spikes suitable for cutting. 

Nasturtiums continue their popular appeal, with new varie- 
ties coming out each year. Sun Ball is one of this season's in- 
troductions. The plants are very dwarf and compact, growing 
about a foot high, and the foliage is much greener than that 
ordinarily found in nasturtiums. The flowers are a soft creamy 
yellow and sweet-scented. With these qualities, Sun Ball be- 
comes a good nasturtium for borders and edging, as well as 
for beds. 

Double Sensation, one of the season’s important additions 
to the cosmos tribe which has been greatly improved in recent 
years, is prized because of the ease with which it can be grown 
and for its long season. 

The rather fanciful name of Glitters has been given to a 
new giant imperial larkspur, probably because of the scintil- 
lating salmon-cerise color which the flowers carry. These flow- 
ers are reasonably large, but the plants are not so tall as those 
of most other annual larkspurs. Glitters should be a good 
subject for cutting, when high colors are wanted for use under 
artificial light. 

The claim is made for Yellow Colossal that it is the largest 
calendula in the world. Whether or not that will be a special 
recommendation depends upon the fancy 
of the gardener. The plants grow 18 inches 
high, and well-cultivated flowers are four 
and one-half inches across. The color is the 
lightest of that possessed by any calendula 
in the lemon yellow group. 

If only one annual were available for 
bedding and border purposes, it probably 
would be the zinnia, because of its long- 
flowering habit, the ease of its culture, its = 
decorative appearance and its wide color = 
range. Zinnias have been improved and 
have been growing in popularity ever since 
the dahlia-flowered varieties were intro- fe 
duced 30 years ago. Now come the so-called Se 
David Burpee zinnias, which represent an- 
other advance in the large-flowered type 
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Daddy Long Legs is the name given a new 
sweet pea with very long stems. 


Garnet, the new penstemon. 
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Glitters ts the unusually descriptive name for 
a handsome new annual larkspur. 





with rays which are curled and quilled in a way never seen 
before. The pastel shades predominate among these zinnias, 
some flowers being solid selfs, while others have delightful 
color blendings. The plants grow about three feet tall with 
stems averaging 18 inches in length. They can be kept espe- 
cially well when cut. 

Last year’s hollyhock novelty, Indian Spring, was a highly 
successful introduction. This year to match it there comes the 
hollyhock Haille Selassie, semi-double and very large. The 
color is a deep maroon, forming a lovely background for 
golden yellow stamens. This new hollyhock was shown at 
several flower shows this past season as well as at the World’s 
Fair, always arousing favorable comment. This hollyhock is 
to be grown as a perennial and plants as well as seeds will be 
available this year. 

The number of other perennials is large. Among the most 
important seems to be the new Oriental poppy Snow Flame 
from the Wayside Gardens in Mentor, O. It has been called 
‘‘a sensational break in poppies’’ and is distinctly unique, the 
lower half of the poppy being pure white while the upper 
half is flame orange. The plant is a strong growing one and 
the flowers hold up their heads well, having sturdy stems. 
Also new is the double Oriental poppy called Salmon Glow, 
a variety which might perhaps be confused with the older 
Olympia, but which has little in common with it. This poppy 
was originated in Holland, where it won a first-class certificate. 
The flowers are very large, often eight 
inches across, and the color is indicated by 
the name. Another interesting poppy is a 
hybrid with orange flowers, resembling 
those of a large Iceland poppy. Resemblance 
. stops there, however, for the flowers go 

: dormant in mid-Summer, as do those of 
Oriental poppies. 

Special attention is also being given to a 
large flowering hardy penstemon, the first 
of a new strain from Europe. The variety 
is called Garnet and produces gloxinia-like 
flowers from June until September. These 
flowers are garnet in color and last a week 
or more when cut. Plants of this variety 
have been growing for three Winters at 
Mentor, O., without showing any signs of 





frost damage. Garden makers who 
specialize in flower arrangements will 
be pleased with a new double pink 
Baby’s-Breath, which is listed as 
Gypsophila pacifica flore pleno. As the 
flowers appear in large foamy heads, 
they are excellent for cutting. It will 
be found, however, that the pink 
shading is much less pronounced in 
warm weather than in the Autumn. 

Garden makers have already begun 
to express special interest in the 
stokesia Blue Moon, a hybrid from 
Stokesia cyanea levis grandiflora 
which grows robustly and has flowers 
so vividly blue in color they are sure 
to attract attention in the garden. This 
stokesia has the merit of being very 
easy to grow and has little or no 
attraction for insect pests. Its bloom- 
ing season is a long one and the 
flowers are six inches in diameter. 

New violas continue to appear, 
many of them to disappear in turn, 
after a short time. A longer life is 
predicted for Catherine Sharpe, which 
has been found quite as hardy as 
Jersey Gem and rather more free with 
its flowers, which, incidentally, are 
larger than those of Jersey Gem, with 
a brilliant yellow eye to set them off. 
Tests in a Cleveland private garden 
have shown this viola to be very 
hardy and therefore an excellent gar- 
den plant, although it is not out of 
place in a greenhouse. 

In recent years gaillardias have been 
admitted to gardens from which they 
were formerly barred because of their 
gaudy hues. Some of the new kinds, 
like Sun God, are strikingly beautiful, 
although a little hard to handle. Now 
comes a variety with the simple cog- 
nomen Sun, bright golden yellow in 
color and effective as a cut flower, even 





The new Fall aster Summer Glow. 














































































































The new cosmos Double Sensation. 





Clara Curtis represents a new 
chrysanthemum type 


Catherine Sharpe, a lovely new viola. 











under artificial light. Columbines 
never lose their popularity. The gar- 
den makers who are fond of them will 
be interested in some new hybrids of 
the longissima type. Up to the pres- 
ent time they have been available only 
in pale yellow varieties, but now they 
are offered in mixtures of other colors, 
all guaranteed to have spears four 
inches long. 

The coreopsis is sometimes set 
down as too rampant a grower for 
small gardens, but it is eminently sat- 
isfactory if kept in bounds and a new 
variety with a tea rose scent is indeed 
a novelty. 

Naturally enough, several new so- 
called hardy chrysanthemums are ap- 
pearing this year. When the word 
“hardy” is used, it usually is with 
reservations, if applied to chrysan- 
themums. One by one, however, 
chrysanthemums which are really 
hardy make their appearance and 
among them are Treasure Trove and 
Orange Glow, both of which were 
originated in New Hampshire, where 
they have had to contend with severe 
weather conditions. Treasure Trove 
has double yellow blossoms, the color 
of which is especially clear. Its mate 
has brilliant orange flowers produced 
in clusters in October and November, 
this variety being a little later than 
Treasure Trove, which appears in late 
September. These new chrysanthe- 
mums were shown at Horticultural 
Hall in Boston last Fall, when they 
were much admired. 

Clara Curtis represents a new type 
of hardy chrysanthemum which is 
recommended because it starts to 
bloom in early September and con- 
tinues to flower until the coming of 
severe frost. This is a variety of 


The redoubtable hollyhock Haille Selassie. 
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Chrysanthemum rubellum. This chrysan- 
themum also has the unusual quality of 
delightful fragrance, in addition to which 
the single rosy pink flowers keep a long 
time when cut. The plants grow about 20 
inches tall and naturally need pinching to 
keep them bushy. 

Interest in new hardy asters continues to 
grow. [he claim is made for Hilda Ballard 
that it has the largest flowers of any of the 
Autumn asters. It is said by the introducers, 
the Jackson Perkins Co., that this variety 
must be grown to one stem for the best 
results. ‘he color is described as a silvery 
mauve-lilac. The ultimate height of the 
plants is given as five feet, a fact which 
suggests that staking is probably desirable. 
The flowers come about the middle of 
September. 

Summer Glow is another Fall aster and 
one which is recommended for its positive color, a glowing 
pink, which is reminiscent of the after-glow of an Autumn 
sunset. It may be used to advantage to get additional color 
into the Autumn garden. 

Finally, of course, there is the new Curtis’ Pink, now called 
Survival, which came into prominence last season and was 
much admired at the Waltham (Mass.) Field Station, where 
it stood out from among 400 varieties. 


American Iris Society Meeting in Chicago 


At the annual meeting of the American Iris Society held in 
Chicago, December 16, William J. McKee of Worcester, Mass., 
was elected president for 1940; D. F. Hall of Chicago, vice- 
president; H. R. Watkins of Washington, D. C., secretary; 
J.-P. Fishburn of Roanoke, Va., treasurer, and F. W. Cassebeer 
of New York City, editor. Directors for three years were elected 
as follows: F. W. Cassebeer, New York City; Professor E. O. 
Essig, Berkeley, Calif.; Dr. H. H. Everett, Lincoln, Neb., and 
Dr. R. J. Graves, Concord, N. H. 

The 1940 Spring meeting will be held at Chicago and will 
include garden pilgrimages to Nebraska, Iowa, Indiana and 
Illinois. 


Bulb Planting Along the Henry Hudson Parkway 


More than a million tulip bulbs and 100,000 hyacinth 
bulbs have been planted along the Henry Hudson Parkway in 
New York City. These bulbs were a gift from the Netherlands 






Yellow Colossal, largest calendula tn the world. 





The petunia Glow used as a pot plant. 


The stokesia Blue Moon has a long season, 
large flowers and no attraction 
for insect pests. 
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government, and when they come into 
bloom next May, they will make one of 
the most spectacular displays ever seen in 
America. The last of the bulbs being 
shipped as a part of this gift did not start 
across the water until after the war began, 
but the boat containing them ran through 
the war zone successfully. 


Coming Short Course in Ohio 


The College of Agriculture of the Ohio 
State University will hold its usual short 
course for nurserymen, gardeners and 
arborists again this Winter. It will be held 
at the university in Columbus, January 
22-24. Further information may be ob- 
tained by writing to Professor L. C. Chad- 
wick at that institution. 


Hammond-Harwood House Garden 


The board of directors of the Hammond-Harwood House 
Association, Inc., have decided to hold a competition of plans 
for the restoration of the garden of this historic old house at 
Annapolis, Md. It was built in 1771 by the patriot, Matthais 
Hammond, who employed as architect, William Buckland, 
designer of Gunston Hall in Virginia. This mellow brick house 
is often spoken of as the finest example of Georgian architec- 
ture in America. 

The garden of the Hammond-Harwood House was one of 
the ‘‘projects’’ which received the $300 award from the 
Founders Fund, given by the Garden Club of America at the 
annual meeting in Texas last May. This contribution supplies 
a much needed screen planting of Magnolia grandiflora across 
the lower end of the garden. The Federated Garden Clubs of 
Maryland have given a like sum and, that this and other con- 
tributions be spent wisely and well, the board of directors of 
the Hammond-Harwood House invite any member of the 
Garden Club of America and of the State Federations of 
Garden Clubs to offer a plan for the restoration and further 
planting of the old garden. 

A scale drawing of the grounds, showing the existing 
plantings of trees, shrubs, boxwood, etc., is being prepared and 
blue prints of the plot will be sent on request to any member 
interested in submitting a plan. 

Further information may be obtained of Mrs. F. F. Beirne, 
Ruxton, Md. 


A flower of the new David Burpee zinnia. 
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Adventuring With Hardy Chrysanthemums 


An amateur's Summer of gardening 
enjoyment which cost but little 


on chrysanthemums in the November 15, 1939 issue, 

a few thoughts on a ‘“‘debutante’’ which has earned a 
permanent place in my garden. I refer to Alex Cumming’s new 
introduction, ‘Lavender Lady.’’ This glorious hardy chrysan- 
themum far exceeds, in this writer's opinion, the modest claims 
made for it. None of the new hardy varieties with which I have 
experimented during the past five years has afforded as much 
joy and satisfaction as has this lovely ‘‘debutante.”’ 

Lavender Lady proved, in my garden, a true lavender, 
with no trace of mauve, pink, or magenta. It was a perfectly 
formed semi-formal pompon, measuring three inches or more 
when not disbudded. Disbudded, the flowers were four inches 
in diameter, some with a depth of two and one-half inches. 
They had a most intriguing fragrance which was retained to 
the last. Lavender Lady’s keeping quality left nothing to be 
desired. When cut, this fine new variety remained in almost 
perfect condition for over two weeks in a cool, well-ventilated 
room. In fact, those I cut for exhibition on October 27 re- 
mained fresh enough for a guest table arrangement on Novem- 
ber 11, and were not discarded until a week later. In an over- 
heated home this, of course, could not have been done. 

In my garden, Lavender Lady was planted with other 
chrysanthemums of like delicacy of color and soft, harmoniz- 
ing complement. Her close companions were such old and new 
favorites as Jewell, Pink Delight, Lillian Doty, Vivid, October 
Girl, Pale Moon (another lovely new Cumming introduc- 
tion), Algonquin, Jean Cumming and Silver Sheen. My 
bronze, red, orange, and strong yellow chrysanthemums were 
gayly flaunting their more dramatic brilliance at a safe distance 
from these pastel favorites. 

And now, just a word of encouragement to those of you 
who, like this gardener, are operating on a modest garden 
budget, which, having little elasticity, does not, perhaps, 
allow for the purchase of as many of the new chrysanthemums 


AA I submit, as a sequel to your much enjoyed article 





Lavender Lady, an outstanding new hardy chrysanthemum. 


as one would like to acquire each year. Let me tell you how 
one gardener outwitted her 1939 garden budget. In May, 
lured by the description in the catalogue, she purchased two 
little plants of Lavender Lady. By September she had not only 
added to her own collection six plants of this choice new intro- 
duction but was able to give four to her gardening friends, 
and at no additional cost except that of time and pleasurable 
labor. 

One of the original plants was allowed to grow to only 
four stems which were disbudded for large flowers, the other 
plant, grown to eight stems, was not disbudded. Both of these 
attained a height of three feet. 

During the last week in June, four cuttings were taken, two 
from each plant. These were easily rooted in sand kept moist 
with peat moss. When well established, they were fed, as were 
other plants in the garden, with a weak solution of liquid 
manure at regular intervals. Later, when buds appeared, a 
fertilizer (15-30-15, one tablespoonful to a gallon of water) 
rich in phosphoric acid, was well watered in. This feeding 
was, of course, discontinued when the buds showed color. 

On August 1, four more cuttings, two each, were taken 
from the base of the first generation and two from the second. 
These were treated in the same manner. 

On October 10, the two mother plants were in full, glorious 
bloom. A week later the second generation, then two feet tall, 
followed with slightly smaller flowers. By October 27, the 
third generation (my apologies to the botanist for so loose 
a use of this word), one foot high and vigorous, boasted of at 
least one good bloom and others were coming. None of the 
flowers on the plants grown from the cuttings had lost any 
of the fine clear color of the original plants. 

Summing up, this writer, as the result of her little adven- 
ture in economics, not only gained for her garden eight plants 
of a very desirable new chrysanthemum for the price of two, 
but has enjoyed the privilege of sharing with others a fasci- 
nating horticultural experience. Try it next year, gardeners, 
and see what fun it really is. 

—Dorothy S. Andrews. 
White Plains, N. Y. 


Seven Superior Petunias 


HILE we are still discussing what the new annuals did 

and did not do this past season, I want to nominate seven 
petunias as deserving of praise for their splendid performances 
here in the Middlewest. 

The Martha Washington petunia has a charm hard to 
describe. There is an old-fashioned air we associate with laven- 
der and old lace about its delightfully frilled blooms with 
their deep throats netted in wine-red. The color with us was 
not blush-pink as most catalogues describe it, but a bluish pink 
or pale lilac. The handsome violet veining was definitely red- 
dish. Its habit was, as advertised, very low and compact and 
the plants covered with big luscious blooms all Summer. For 
cutting, low edgings, and for contrast in special color schemes 
the Martha Washington petunia is a remarkable find. 

Fiery rose-red blooms that drew visitors like a magnet were 
the achievement of the Ladybird petunia. The plants were in 
excellent condition and carried their undiminished glow to 
frost. Appleblossom grew here with plants as stout as small 
shrubs and held up quantities of fat, pink flowers. 

The beautifully-fringed Alldouble White Queen was a 
favorite that ran neck and neck with Alldouble White Glory 
and Single White Glory. These names are somewhat con- 
fusing but evidently White Glory belongs to both forms. 


—Fleeta Brownell Woodroffe. 
Des Moines, Ia. 
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“There is more honour in exhibiting well in a strongly 
contested class and losing than in winning a prize with weak 
products in a class in which there is little or no opposition.” 


—From the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s Rules for Judging 


Judging the Amateur Flower Show 


SECOND edition of the manual published by the Na- 

tional Council of State Garden Clubs under the title, 
‘Judging the Amateur Flower Show,’’ has just been issued. 
This pamphlet offers a complete guide for the setting up of 
the flower show and for judging the material presented. The 
fact is set forth that amateur flower shows should be educa- 
tional as well as beautiful, that flower arrangements have a 
place in such a show, that novices should be encouraged and 
that flower shows should have high ideals. Thus the founda- 
tion is laid. 

It is then pointed out that several kinds of judges are 
needed—those who know flowers and how to grow them, 
for the cultural classes; those who understand the art of flower 
arrangement for the artistic classes. In addition, specialists may 
be required for particular classes such as rock gardens. It is 
stated that amateur judges do not accept fees for judging, but 
are usually entertained at luncheon and are offered their trans- 
portation costs, if they come from a distance. The manual 
says that it is considered wise not to give out the names of the 
judges before the show is held, but that they should invariably 
be given afterward. It will be noted that this opinion does 
not agree with that of Professor Victor Reis, as published in 
Horticulture, December 15. Most large shows publish the 
names of their judges. 

“Clerks should never volunteer information and should 
speak only when spoken to. No one but the judges, the clerks 
and the chairman of the judges’ committee or of the flower 
show committee should be allowed in the hall while judging 
is going on.’ Most large shows make one exception. They 
permit photographers representing newspapers to make pic- 
tures while the judging is going on, as no other opportunity 
is offered for this work, when the hall is free from visitors. 
The value of such photographs is understood, inasmuch as 
they give the show wide publicity. 

The method of scoring by points is recommended. Under 


the heading of not recommended is the following: 

In some shows each exhibit is pointed and all above a certain mark, about 
90 per cent, receive blue ribbons, all above 80 per cent receive red ribbons, 
etc. There may be six blues, eight reds, etc. By this plan, too many exhibitors 
receive blue ribbons who do not deserve them, since judges, not having to 
decide on one best exhibit, are likely to point too many exhibitors above their 
merits. Even though this system is said to be successful in some places, it does 
not raise the standard of horticulture nor promote good sportsmanship. It is 
known as parallel gradation or non-competitive judging. 


There are suggestions for judges and for exhibitors, all of 
which are worthy of study. Considerable space is given to 
arrangement but some of the suggestions and definitions seem 
a little difficult to follow. There are definitions of flower show 
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terms, too. An amateur is defined as ‘‘one who grows plants 
by his or her own efforts for pleasure and whose return from 
sales, if any, does not equal his or her outlay for seeds and 
plants.” 

The distinction made between perennials and herbaceous 
perennials is based upon the fact that the former is a kind that 
lives, blooms, and seeds more than two years; the definition 
goes on to say that tulips, hyacinths and other bulbs, together 
with perennials such as foxgloves, are to be included in this 
group for exhibition purposes, but the ruling should be clearly 
stated in the schedule to avoid confusion. It is added that 
trees and shrubs are perennials. The definition of a herbaceous 
perennial is a plant that lives longer than two years but which 
in colder climates dies back to the ground each Winter. 

These definitions have been made much of by some flower 
show executives in recent years and will repay careful study. 
It may be that some show managers will not conceive that 
two definitions are needed. 

It is to be noted, too, that a distinction is made between 
amateur and private grower. The former has already been 
described. A private grower is defined as a ‘‘person who does 
not sell plants, fruits, flowers or vegetables for profit but who 
employs professional help in raising them.’’ This distinction 
between amateur and private grower is also made open to dis- 
cussion and is one which requires a careful wording of the 
schedule used by a committee adopting these definitions. 

Seasonability is defined as ‘‘the choice of materials which 
would grow and bloom naturally in one place at the same 
season. Such choice produces a more pleasing effect than that 
of plants, etc., with widely varying blossoming times.’’ This 
definition is one with which many show managers will quarrel. 
Indeed, it is a general tendency to permit a much wider range 
than is implied by this definition, because otherwise it is often 
difficult to make a set display. 

“Straight classes are those in which flowers are shown for 
horticultural perfection alone.’’ Several pages are given to the 
discussion of the merits and faults of flowers to be considered 
in judging straight classes of flowers, vegetables and fruits. 
The notes on the exhibiting and judging of fruits are those 
recommended by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
Those applying to amaryllis are credited to the American 
Amaryllis Society; those concerning azaleas and camellias to 
the Azalea and Camellia Society of America; and those of 
chrysanthemums to the Chrysanthemum Society of America, 
with the exception that the classification of daffodils is credited 
to the Royal Horticultural Society, as is the classification of 
tulips. 

Scales of points are given for various exhibits covering a 
wide range. Emphasis is placed upon the statement that 
sweepstakes should be awarded to the winner of the greatest 
number of first prize points with the explanation that the 
award of the sweepstakes prize to the winner of the greatest 
number of points permits the emphasis to be put on quantity 
entries and the larger garden has the advantage. Classes for 
which sweepstakes points are to be chosen should be specified 
in the schedule and sweepstakes should be arranged for straight 
classes and for arrangement classes separately. Committees are 
advised to avoid offering prizes for ‘‘the best exhibit in the 
show.” 

Sample judges’ sheets are given and there is an adequate 
index. This booklet can be obtained from the headquarters 
of the National Council of State Garden Clubs, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City, for the nominal sum of 50 cents. It 
should be found almost indispensable by garden clubs staging 
flower shows, whether large or small. 


“He who goes into a garden to look for spiders and cobwebs 
will doubtless find them; but he who goes out to seek flowers 
may return to his house with them blooming in his bosom.” 
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NTIL recently I never realized the value of echeverias 
as cut flowers. Three weeks ago, Mr. S. J. Goddard of 
Framingham, Mass., who specializes in echeverias, sent me a 
box of tall pink blossoms. As I write this, after three weeks, 
the flowers are still in excellent condition. I have reason to 
believe that the plants themselves are excellent as house plants, 
although they grow rather tall and must have plenty of room. 
The echeveria used by most florists is E. gibbiflora, but Mr. 
Goddard has developed a new variety, which carries the varietal 
name of eodactylon, and the color of which is a delightful soft 
pink. I shall be surprised if this type of echeveria does not 
eventually become common in florists’ stores. It is certain that 
those who buy the cut flowers will get their money’s worth. 
Incidentally, amateurs who grow echeveria plants should re- 
member that they need about the same treatment as cacti and 
can be ruined by too much water. 


T WAS sad news which came over the radio a few weeks 
ago, telling that Charles H. Totty of Madison, N. J., had 
passed away. For many years Mr. Totty had been one of the 
most prominent members of the horticultural fraternity. He 
did much to develop the great Spring flower show in New 
York. He was active in promoting the interests of the Horti- 
cultural Society of New York. He devoted much time to the 
New York Florists Club, the Society of American Florists, 
and the National Association of Gardeners. All this was aside 
from his regular work as a dealer in plants. He won fame as 
a hybridizer of roses and chrysanthemums and introduced 
many new varieties. He was an outstanding figure and his loss 
is a heavy one. 


FIND that many persons living in the North have a very 

mistaken idea about the meaning of the word ‘““‘hammock,”’ 
as used in articles about horticulture in Florida. The word is 
applied, I believe, to areas resembling islands rising out of the 
river land. Some of them are very interesting because of the 
tropical vegetation which they contain. Perhaps there is no 
other place in the United States where one finds such a com- 
bination of vegetation and several rare specimens like the saw 
cabbage palm, Paurotis wrighti. This palm is unusually in- 
teresting because, unlike other kinds, it has underground stems. 


= is much misunderstanding, too, about the ever- 
glades, which many persons expect to find covered with tall 
trees. Trees are to be found in the everglades, to be sure, but 
for the most part only low-growing vegetation can be seen. 
Here and there, however, one finds large areas filled with 
mangroves, which form dense swamps or islands. These trees 
have arching roots and precocious seeds, which sprout while 
still on the tree, extending the limits of the plantation con- 
siderably each year. 

I am told that this vast wilderness is the last stand of the 
American crocodile in the United States, and that this famous 
saurian will soon become extinct, unless the government ex- 
tends a helping hand, as it may well do, by including this 
section in a great national park. 


BS binge are two events which those of us who grow roses 
hold as a consummation devoutly to be wished. One is 
the perfection of ever-blooming climbing roses in variety— 
roses that, like New Dawn, will keep on blooming until the 
buds are frozen. The other is the development of a race of 
hybrid tea roses, which will be immune to black spot. What 
a blessing this would be! I suppose there is nothing which 
has done more to discourage growing roses by amateurs than 


the rapid defoliation of their plants by black spot year after 
year. 

Well, Walter D. Brownell, working quietly in his research 
gardens at Little Compton, R. I., seems on the way to achieve 
the subjugation of black spot. In any event, he has developed 
one sub-zero hybrid tea variety, called Pink Princess, which 
made a remarkable record the past season. Many reports have 
come in from different parts of the country, all to the effect 
that Pink Princess went through the season black-spot free. 
I understand, in fact, that the University of Minnesota 
radioed a broadcast in September in which Mr. L. C. Bobbink 
was quoted as saying that Pink Princess had been found free 
from black spot in New Jersey. The broadcaster said that this 
experience had been confirmed in Minnesota. Of course, I hold 
no brief from Mr. Brownell and it may be that less favorable 
reports will come from other sections. 


HAVE been interested to find that a serious attempt is 

being made to propagate holly commercially, for I believe 
that farmers and nurserymen can add to their Winter income 
by growing hollies from which berry branches can be cut for 
Christmas trade. A New Jersey woman spent some time on 
Cape Cod in Massachusetts last Summer, I understand, seeking 
for unusually good specimens of the American holly, which 
is hardy in that section and rather widely spread. Boston is 
about the northern limit for the American holly, Jlex opaca, 
and, of course, much too far north for the English holly, J. 
aquifolium. It must be remembered that holly trees of oppo- 
site sex must be grown to get berries in any quantity, although 
occasionally American holly trees are sufficiently self-fertile to 
produce a few fruits. 


HE Longfellow Garden Club in Portland, Me., recently 

held a flower show, which was noteworthy because of the 
unusual exhibits shown. These exhibits included some par- 
ticularly interesting niches, one of which, showing a Winter 
scene, was so outstanding that it has been brought to Boston 
and set up in the library at Horticultural Hall at the request 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. This miniature 
landscape was prepared by Mrs. Harry Hayward of Portland. 
Among the unique mantel arrangements at this show was the 
one illustrated herewith, which my readers will agree with me, 
I am sure, is very distinctive. It was set up by Mrs. Philip E. 
Thompson and is a miniature representation of a tree trained 
in the typical espalier manner. 


An unusual mantel decoration at a Portland (Me.) flower show 
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Street Baskets in California 


EAR EDITOR—Your recent article about the hanging 
baskets of Victoria, B. C. and Allentown, Pa., was ex- 
tremely interesting. Perhaps your readers will be interested to 
know that two California towns have recently launched simi- 
lar projects. They are directly traceable to the success of Vic- 
toria’s flower baskets. 

The little town of Fortuna, which is on the famous Red- 
wood highway, features redwood hanging baskets on the main 
street electroliers. Members of the Fortunate Garden Club 
grew the plants and inserted them in the baskets. They used 
pink ivy geraniums and blue lobelia. The local firemen hung 
the baskets and the boy scouts took over the job of hand 
watering them regularly. It meant using ladders and buckets. 

In San Jose the city park department put up hanging 
baskets containing pink petunias in the business district. 
Watering is handled easily by a truck with a large tank. A 
special pipe with a sharp curve at the top reaches from the 
truck to the hanging baskets and the driver is able to do this 
job quickly. 

—Leslie Layton. 
Burlingame, Calif. 


Emphasis Is Placed on Grit 

EAR EDITOR—I was very glad to read the letter of 

Mr. George H. Crosbie in your issue of December 1. 
I read over and over again pleas to feed the birds in Winter and 
almost with horror because nothing is said about grit. I have 
fed birds for years on my estate, on tables and in boxes. I 
always put down, first a layer of smooth gravel or sand about 
one inch deep and then the bird food. Many of our wintering 
birds can get along without feeding when snow is on the 
ground if they can get grit to help digest what they pick up 
normally, but thousands of birds die when fed by kind- 
hearted bird lovers who do not give them “‘grit.’’ I think it 
would be well for you to issue a warning in each number of 
your magazine this Winter to educate the bird lovers to this 
effect. 
—W. A. L. Bazeley. 

Uxbridge, Mass. 


An Amateur's Useful Tools 


EAR EDITOR—A short-bladed spade is one of the most 
useful implements in my tool house. The other is a 
straight piece of steel about two inches wide set in a stout 
three-foot handle. Several years ago I bought an 18-inch curved 
ditching spade to use in lifting plants, particularly for roguing 
daffodils and tulips. In my first attempt to lift a clump of 
daffodils among stones and gravel the point broke off because 
of a flaw in the steel. I had a blacksmith round it off, which 
reduced the length to 12 inches. It has a narrower point than 
the ordinary spade and it is better for transplanting most 
plants than either a trowel or a long-handled shovel. 

The other tool was made from an old rasp such as horse 
shoers use. The blacksmith drew one end to a sharp edge and 
rounded the other for insertion into a stout handle. I have 
nothing equal to it for taking out dock and other weeds 
that should be cut off below the surface, nor for lifting single 
bulbs of daffodils or tulips while in bloom. It is stout enough 
to take them out of a row or group without injury to the 
bulbs or disturbance of their neighbors. 


—Edwin C. Powell. 
Aspen, Md. 


Richardson Wright Asks a Question 


i EDITOR—Douring various expeditions this year 
into the higher realms of ‘organized horticulture, | 
have been impressed by the penetrating and often morbid 
curiosity that garden club members show in chemicals and 
chemistry. Otherwise normal housewives speak glibly of col- 
chicine, potassium naphthaleneacetate, vitamin B, and indole- 
butyric acid. With an appalling ease they prettily mouth such 
words as ammonium hydroxide, manganese deficiency and 
monocalcium phosphate. 

Has gardening in this country gone too chemical? Must 
our tool sheds be turned into laboratories? Must we, who seek 
relaxation with the green growing world and hope to attain 
some mild proficiency in it, now also become masters of stench? 


—Richardson Wright. 
New York, N. Y. 


Disagrees About Phlox Mary Louise 
LS poes EDITOR—From Jennie Young’s report (Horti- 


culture, November 1), indications are that she has not the 
true stock of phlox Mary Louise or her soil conditions are 
very poor. This variety was tested with other white phlox, 
including Flora J. Reidy, under the same growing conditions 
and proved to be far superior to them in every way. The in- 
dividual bloom is much larger than that of any other white 
phlox to date. The phlox Mary Louise has very large and 
beautiful tresses of snow-white flowers, dark green, mildew- 
resistant foliage, grows two and one-half to three feet high and 
is very robust. It blooms in August and lasts a long time. This 
phlox makes a wonderful cut flower, although phlox, with the 
exception of Miss Lingard, are not considered good cut flowers. 
I trust that Miss Young will give phlox Mary Louise another 
try. 

—Clifford Corliss. 

Gloucester, Mass. 


Bird Food Fastened to Locust Thorns 


EAR EDITOR—Other bird lovers may be interested to 
hear how a honey locust tree, Gleditsia triacanthos, can be 
made a Winter feeding station for birds. The tree grows very 
near our house, from which it can be seen from the living room, 
through a large bow-window. Pieces of suet, halves of apples, 
and pieces of bread are stuck on the long, stiff thorns of this tree 
and left until eaten away by the birds. If the weather is really 
cold the food freezes to the thorns and never falls off. Of course, 
seed must be put in a feeder, but suet and apples, which usually 
have to be put in wire holders can be impaled with no difficulty. 
Shy birds come oftener when they find more places to eat, in- 
stead of having to crowd in at the feeding station. 

When we planted two of these thorny locusts at each end 
of a south terrace, we did not know how useful the thorns 
would prove, and wondered how harmful, or even dangerous, 
they might be. We find that the thorns on the trunk should be 
clipped off. This also applies to all those pointing downward, 
up to a height of about six feet. The others pointing upward 
within easy reach, are the ones we put the bird food on. 

Grass grows well under honey locust trees. They are perma- 
nent and lovely and aside from their other good qualities are 
a real help in Winter bird feeding. 


—Anne L. Lehmann. 


Clayton, Mo. 














Collecting Mosses as a Hobby 


An amateur who rides such a 
hobby tells how to get under way 


vidual, it is hard to say what is the ideal hobby. If, how- 

ever, you are a nature-lover and like being in the great 
open spaces, the matter of choosing the ideal hobby for you be- 
comes more simple. First, we must consider two important 
factors: To be satisfactory, a hobby should require little or 
no financial outlay and it should be possible to carry it on no 
matter where one is. 

The idea of collecting mosses is not a new one, but there 
are few who have done it. The making of such a collection 
as a hobby possesses all the above advantages. It can be in- 
tensely absorbing and to do it seriously is to undertake a life- 
long work. All one needs is a good book on the subject and a 
powerful hand-lens or, better still, a microscope. Since mosses 
are found anywhere from the frozen North to the humid 
Tropics and from sea level to far above the timberline, you 
can travel where you will and still keep on collecting. 

A mat of moss beside a woodland trail draws attention be- 
cause of its even texture and bright color, qualities which are 
worth a passing glance; but it should be examined at close 
range. Mere texture becomes of secondary importance when 
one notices the graceful structure of each tiny plant. 

On any walk in the country, especially in the woods, one is 
likely to find half a dozen or more species. From each, a plant 
or two should be selected. Root and all should be taken and 
examined under a hand-lens. One will be fascinated by the 
intricate and varied forms. 

For a collection the largest and most perfect specimen 
plants should always be chosen. To prepare them, the soil 


Bat hobbies vary according to the taste of the indi- 





The genus sphagnum has 40 species in North America. These 
specimens are shown twice their natural size. 





Thuidium delicatulum is one of the fern mosses, shown here three 
times larger than its natural size. 


should be washed from the roots and the leaves cleaned thor- 
oughly. The plant should be placed between two sheets of 
blotting paper and subjected to slight pressure so that it will 
be flattened just a little. It should remain thus for about a day, 
then allowed to finish drying in the air. In the case of a moss 
like Webera anotina, which has extremely minute plants, it 
will be easier not to try to select a single plant. A thin slice 
should be cut from the mat, washed and let dry in the air 
without placing it between blotters. 

The dried specimens may be attached to cardboard. This 
can be done in either of two ways. Paste may be spread rather 
thickly on the cardboard and the moss laid into it so that 
every part of the plant is attached or the moss may be strapped 
down and held to the cardboard by means of narrow strips 
of gummed bookbinder’s linen. Now, the moss is ready to be 
slipped into an envelope bearing its name and all data. This 
data should include where it was found; what-it was growing 
on, whether rock, soil, bark or decaying wood; if in a forest, 
the kind of trees it was under; and if in mountain country, as 
nearly as possible the altitude. The date on which the moss 
was found should be mentioned, and anything else one wishes 
to record. 

One will not find the identification of mosses easy at first. 
It might be well to suggest that at the start a collection be 
limited to mosses bearing capsules. These capsules or fruiting 
stalks have certain characteristics which are helpful in deter- 
mining the species. 

The photography of mosses will make, not only an interest- 
ing sideline, but will greatly enhance a collection. A dried 
moss, like any other plant, retains little of the beauty it once 
possessed. With a camera one is able to show the pattern of the 
living moss, its leaves and fruiting stalks. To photograph a 
mat or section of a mat of moss is very easy. It is far easier 
than trying to photograph a larger plant because the wind 
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does not disturb the moss and one is able to make the long 
exposure necessary for depth of focus. 

It is best to have a camera that takes a film pack at least as 
large as 3%4 inches x 4% inches and has a ground glass. So 
that one may get to within a few inches of the subject, the 
camera must have an extension bellows. An f4.5 Tessar lens 
is suitable. To show a pattern, as in the accompanying pictures 
of sphagnum and fern moss, it is necessary to place the lens 
parallel to the plane of moss so that the negative will be in 
sharp focus at all points. To show the fruiting stalks, as in 
the picture of mnium, it is best not to look directly down 
upon the moss, but rather to keep the lens close to and at 
right angles to the plane of the moss. 

A tripod should always be used and exposures made with a 
small aperture, £32 if possible, and always in subdued light, 
never in direct sun. Before taking the picture, any foreign 
matter such as fallen pine or spruce needles, grass or twigs 
should be removed from the moss in order to preserve the 
continuity of the pattern. When enlarging the pictures one will 
often find it a good plan to select a small part of a negative 
and make the moss far greater than normal size. 

As the study progresses many interesting things will be un- 
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Ixoras are good greenhouse plants. 


folded. One of the first of these will be that the propagation 
of mosses is not carried on by seeds as in larger plants but by 
spores. These are microscopic bodies developed in the capsules. 
When ripe they are discharged and carried away by the wind. 
Alighting in a favorable environment, they germinate and 
grow a fiber network called the protonema. 

Like other forms of vegetation, mosses play an important 
part in the scheme of Nature. They check water run-off and 
keep soil from eroding and are, therefore, instrumental in re- 
tarding floods. Mosses are also capable of building soil even 
where none has previously existed. This is chiefly noticeable 
on rock surfaces. It is done by a constant dying off of the old 
plants under the new ones. They decay and form an ever- 
deepening layer of humus. When this process has gone on for 
a sufficiently long time the humus will support trees. 

—Devereux Butcher. 
Lumberville, Pa. 
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lxoras—Handsome Greenhouse Plants 


t THE old-time so-called stove plants ixoras are among 
the most interesting but unfortunately not often seen 
in our present-day collections. Ixora is the name of a Malabar 
idol to which the flowers of some of the species are offered. 
There is a difference of opinion regarding the number of spe- 
cies. Some authors describe as many as 150 species, all from 
the tropics. They are evergreen shrubs or small trees producing 
scarlet, pink or white flowers in handsome terminal corymbs. 
A number of species are hardy in Florida where they are 
excellent for planting around the home. For greenhouse cul- 
ture they are among the finest and most attractive plants. In 
England they are used extensively in flower show work. 

Perhaps the reason ixoras are not more commonly grown 
is that they are considered difficult to handle by many growers. 
With a little experience and study of the habits of the plants, 
they are as easy to grow as any other tropical plant. The most 
important thing to remember is that ixoras are plants which 
require a high temperature combined with a moist atmosphere 
during the growing season. At night the temperature should 
never be allowed to go below 65 degrees and the day tempera- 
ture should be 70 to 75 degrees. A compost of good strong 
peat, fibrous loam and sand is the most satisfactory. 

Plants that are to be flowered in June should be cut back 
in January and started at once, while those which are intended 
for blooming at the end of July or the first of August may be 
left to rest until about the middle of March. While the plants 
are developing, they should be given partial shade, a moist 
atmosphere and an abundance of water. The plants are propa- 
gated by cuttings, preferably with three or four joints, in the 
Spring. Place the cuttings in a propagating bed where bottom 
heat can be supplied. Still better, pot the cuttings into two- 
inch pots, using one-half sand and one-half peat and then 
plunge them into a propagating bed with bottom heat. Keep 
the plants free from insect pests such as thrips, red spider and 
mealy bug by syringing frequently. When once established, 
the plants will do well in seven- or eight-inch pots for several 
years without repotting if properly fed with manure water, 
a mulch of cow manure or some complete commercial ferti- 
lizer. The most common species grown are I xora chinensis and 
I. coccinea of which there are numerous horticultural varieties. 

—Arno H. Nehrling. 
Boston, Mass. 


Calls Daphne Cneorum Culture Easy 


E HAVE had one bed of Daphne cneorum over 30 years. 

We sent for two small plants, not because we were 
familiar with it, but because it was said to be fragrant and 
had a delightful name. We have given it neither sand, grit nor 
lime and it is neither erratic, temperamental nor difficult, but 
grows as readily as any plant in the garden. It is thriving in 
heavy, clay loam that is soggy in Winter and seldom dries out 
in Summer. It is growing in a spot sheltered from the wind 
on the level, but the bed is raised so that it has good drainage, 
although there is almost always moisture at the roots. There 
is a dry wall back of the bed, stone paving in front and we 
use stones to peg the branches down. Also, the moisture comes 
from drainage from the pine and oak woods above, seeping 
through a shaley cliff. A member of the staff at the Grey Her- 
barium in Cambridge, Mass., told us that the stones were 
disintegrating trap rock and that he had found ferns on the 
cliff that grow only where there is some lime, but the litmus 
paper turns red. 

Our plants have longer, more slender stems, narrower and 
deeper green leaves, smaller and more fragrant individual flow- 
ers than those we see elsewhere and we have wondered if it is 
due to the conditions under which they are grown or if we have 
been fortunate enough to have an easier variety. 


Winchester, Mass. —Bertha B. Sandberg. 
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Seedsmen Since 1818 
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Tuis YEAR’S NOVELTIES 


ALYSSUM—Violet Queen. Alyssum is undoubtedly the finest of all 
annual edging plants. It is one of the easiest to grow. It will thrive any- 
where but until now this almost perfect plant was limited in color. Al- 
though tints have been introduced, they were disappointing, for during hot 
summer weather they faded and became white. “Violet Queen” represents 
the first step toward real color among these charming flowers. This attrac- 
tive violet color is sure to receive a real welcome. Packet 25c. 


ANTIRRHINUM—Rosalie. Bronze Medal, 1940 All-America Selections. 
A new, tall, rust-resistant Snapdragon, excellent both for garden and cut- 
flower purposes. It has an extremely vigorous habit and produces from 
6 to 8 strong tall spikes of beautifully arranged flowers. The color is dis- 
tinctive, a rich, deep rose, with an underlying suffusion of gold. Packet 25c. 


MARIGOLD—Limelight. Bronze Medal, 1940 All-America Selections. 
Exquisite flowers with petals which wave and interlace in such a way that 
their resemblance to a Chrysanthemum is remarkable. The color is a pale 
but clear shade of primrose-yellow. Packet 25c. 


PETUNIA—Cream Star. Silver Medal, 1940 All-America Selections. A 
fine, compact Petunia offered for the first time this year. The plants when 
fully grown are about 12 inches tall and 14 inches across. The flowers, 
larger than other dwarf Petunias, are soft creamy white and resemble some- 
what a five-pointed star. Packet 25c. 


SALVIA FARINACEA—Royal Blue. Honorable Mention, 1940 AIl- 
America Selections. A greatly improved strain of Salvia Farinacea—a 
richer shade of deep blue. The long graceful flower spikes make a beau- 
tiful showing in the garden, and the plants with their powdery gray foliage 
are very effective when combined with other plants—salmon-pink Zinnias, 
for instance. Packet 35c. 


STAR OF TEXAS (Xanthisma Texanum). This lovely American wild- 
flower suddenly finds itself a “top-notcher” among the easily-grown annuals 
for garden culture. Its dense, bushy plants, 18 inches high and 12 inches 
across, bear daisy-like flowers with sharply-pointed petals—clear, canary- 
yellow in color, with lighter yellow centers. Neat, narrow, light-green 
foliage forms a perfect background for the lovely blooms. Packet 25c. 


COLLECTION OFFER: All six novelties ($1.60 value) $1.25 postpaid 


Our Catalog carries a full list of 1940 Introductions. 
Send for a free copy. 














Diversity in Indoor Vines 
N° OTHER house plants cause as little work or fit more 


gracefully into as many different places as vines. In taking 
stock of those which I had assembled last Fall to deck the glass 
window shelves and vases or bowls on tables, desks and in odd 
corners in which flowering or large plants were not suitable, I 
discovered there were no less than eight different ones growing 
thriftily in water. 

Four of them had been clipped from garden plants in early 
October. A small-leaved coleus in a green glass vase ornamented 
a desk. Sunlight reached it every morning, thus insuring a rosy 
tinge over the green foliage all Winter. Zebrina, the heavy- 
leaved tradescantia with purple on the under side of the leaves 
and silver stripes on the upper side, looked thrifty in a west 
window. 

Vinca minor and the passion vine are other dependable con- 
tributions from the garden. The vinca is perhaps the least satis- 
factory unless it can be kept in a cool location. The passion 
vine is unusually graceful, for new side shoots bud out from 
the leaf axils in addition to the older large five-cleft leaves. 

The florist shop added English ivy, philodendron, pothos 
and nephthytis. This group has proved especially satisfactory 
since light only, and not sunlight, is necessary to them. Under 
such conditions they do not grow rapidly. In fact, all of these 
plants were purchased two to five years ago and have remained 
indoors Winter and Summer. 

There is rarely a day when water does not have to be added 
to the vine containers. A piece of charcoal keeps the water sweet 
and prevents stem rot. These particular garden vines root easily 
in water, generally to such an extent that the original clippings 
are potted up in soil by mid-Winter and transplanted back 
into the garden in Spring. Shorter stems are broken from these 
to keep the vases filled. 

Outside of adding water, the only regular care given all of 
these vines is wiping them clean or spraying the foliage with 


water once a week. The fact that no insect troubles ever 
materialize, I believe, is due to this regular cleansing, plus an 
advantageous location in either light or sunlight as the case 
may need. 

Still more diversity is added indoors by the use of creepers. 
Nepeta, Lysimachia nummularia (creeping Charlie or money- 
wort), certain of the sedums and scarlet pimpernel are some 
that I have used to cover the bare soil surface of house plants 
such as geranium or stock, which need large pots, or to fill in 
bare spaces in the window box. Only the daintiest of the 
creepers have been chosen for these purposes and the flowering 
ones do blossom if placed where they receive a sufficient 
amount of sunlight. 


Flushing, N. Y. —Dorothy H. Jenkins. 


About the Two Bryonys 


are two years I have wanted to grow a bryony and twice I 
have been fooled in getting what I wanted. The white 
bryony is a member of the gourd family and makes a lovely, 
shady vine. It is excellent for covering a pergola quickly and 
has red berries in Autumn. The leaves are like those of an oak 
and the flowers are white. The root is often used as a purga- 
tive. In my first buying of seed I got the seed of black bryony 
by mistake and, although this vine is charming when planted 
in clumps, it has not the covering power that the white bryony 
has. The vine is delicate, with tendrils, and small red berries 
in Autumn. It is often called Our Lady’s seal. The two forms 
are much used in England and, although of the same common 
name, they are entirely unrelated to each other. Both are 
worthy of a trial. The black bryony belongs to the yam family 
and the leaves are yam-shaped. Its botanical name is Tamus 
communis while the white bryony is Bryonia dioica. Both 
vines are perennial. Once planted, they are there to stay. 

Katy, Tex. —RMrs. John Clarkson Darnell. 
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It will guide you in 
preparing a lawn of 
lasting beauty... 
Mr. C. J. Hamilton 
of Cleveland, says: “Have learned 
more from LAWN CARE than I 
have absorbed in the previous 50 
years.” A New York customer 
writes: “I didn’t realize how fasci- 
nating lawn making could be until 
I read LAWN CARE.” e You will 
find the solution to your problem 
in LAWN CARE... Send for your 
copy...it’s Free. » . » . 


0. M. SCOTT and SONS COMPANY 
17 Main Street Marysville, Ohio 
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The Amazing, Pep-Giving 


VITAMIN By 


—FOR PLANTS! 


USE RS report bigger flowers; stronger, 
heaithier plants; new growing and 
blooming energy. A root tonic. Peps up 
house plants. Arrests root shock in trans- 
planting. Opens up new possibilities in 
gardening. EASY TO USE; INEXPEN- 
SIVE . Your choice of tablets or 
crystals: 

NEW LOW PRICES 
Crystalline: 100 milligrams of By, 
(enough to make up to 2600 gallons of 
watering solution), with FREE instruc- 
tions—only $1.00 .. . One gram—-$7.50. 
Tablets: Plant Magic tablets of B;— 
SO EASY to use; no fuss no bother; 
drop tablet in water and your solution's 
ready !—Bottle 100 tablets, $1.00. 


Don’t delay. Send NOW 
JEAN MACLEAN 
Suite 3H, 909—'8th St., Des Moines, Ia. 








a HEALTHY PLANTS 








@ Move anywhere... use all year. 
End fuss and muss of hot beds and 
cold frames. Stop losses—save time, labor 
and money. Automatic hot water heat 
(gas, oil, or electric). 2 heating zones. 

Lustra” glass admits more Ultra-Violet 
Rays. Very economical to operate. 4 sizes. 


Write today for FREE Folder, P. ‘5 
onl aoe 





low prices, and all facts of this 
amazing hothouse improvement. 
<« OR BUILD YOUR OWN. It’s 
easy! Parts and complete 
plans as low as... $9295 
KEENE MFG. CO. 
Dept. 760A1 RACINE, wisc. 























LOWTHORPE SCHOOL 
(For Women) 

Founded 1901 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 
HORTICULTURE 
Spring and Fall Terms in Groton 
Winter Term in Boston 
SPRING TERM STARTS APRIL 3 
John A. Parker, S.B., M.Arch., Director 
236 Clarendon Street, Boston 
Write for Catalog 
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Experiments With Colchicine 


HIS past season I experimented with colchicine on shasta 

daisies, lupins and gladioli. While, as yet, the results are 
mainly negative, the difficulties encountered may be of interest. 
I found colchicine more expensive than I had expected from 
numerous articles I had read. A two ounce bottle of two per 
cent solution, containing about 15 grams of colchicine, cost 
between three and four dollars. I used a medicine dropper in 
applying the drops. Experience proved that one should have 
at least 50 seedlings to work with, as the mortality rate is 
heavy. 

I divided my shasta dasies into two lots. One drop of the 
solution was applied to the first lot, which was kept in the 
house, each morning and afternoon for four days. The seed- 
lings had four true leaves. There was no visible change for 
nearly a month. Then, new leaves appeared which were 
crumpled and deformed. They had the appearance of leaves 
badly infested with aphids. Gradually, all but one shriveled, 
rotted off and died, while the one remaining plant did not have 
sufficient stamina to withstand the heat of the Summer. 

Drops were not applied to the second lot until they had six 
or seven true leaves. They received two drops each morning 
and afternoon for four days. These, too, eventually died, 
although they lived longer than the others. Possibly, this was 
due to their being placed out-of-doors in a coldframe after 
the treatment. 

Colchicine was used on gladioli in three ways. A few corms 
were planted level with the surface, not covering the eyes. As 
soon as the corms sprouted, colchicine (two drops) was ap- 
plied both morning and afternoon for five days. 

The second lot was planted several inches deep in pots. 
Drops were applied when the leaves were from two to four 
inches high. The difficulty of making the drug stay on the 
leaves was overcome by tying a piece of absorbent cotton over 
the tip. Three drops were applied twice daily for six days, the 
extra drop counteracting the loss by the cotton’s absorption. 
On the remaining gladioli the sheaf was pried open and drops 
placed at the top of the second leaf-sheath, between the second 
and third sheaths. 

At first, it seemed as though another corm was forming 
where the colchicine was applied because the gladioli began to 
swell at this point. However, the swelling disappeared later 
and by blooming time the plant had resumed its normal ap- 
pearance. Blooms were selfed, and a quantity of seed saved 
for planting next year. Only a few of the gladioli died and 
these were all of one variety. 

The lupins received eight drops in the same manner as the 
daisies. Three out of four lupins lived, soon outgrowing their 
deformed leaves. One blossomed. Seed was saved from this. 
The others grew very slowly and frost ruined the buds. 

—Kenneth W. Houghton. 
Dedham, Mass. 


Cassia Marilandica in Kansas 


AST Spring when in search of something new and different 
I ordered a plant of Cassia marilandica and was so pleased 
with its performance that I think it worth passing on the news. 
In spite of a very late start, the plant grew toa height of about 
five feet, came into bloom the first week in July and for six 
weeks was a beautiful sight with its long loose sprays some 12 
inches long. The golden yellow flowers which resemble those 
of the pea, have a dark center and did not fade or wither away 
through one of our hottest and driest months. The foliage is 
rather unusual for a perennial, being finely divided something 
like locust foliage. 
In clumps among shrubbery or the rear of a large perennial 
border this plant is very attractive and desirable. 
ay —Mrrs. Anna Johanning. 
Baldwin City, Kan. 
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“3%, WITH ROSES” 


Your free copy of this new booklet is now 
ro romance of roses, their care and 


and in—all is graphically told. 





WRITE TODAY for your copy of the 
catalog, and “Beautify With Roses. 
They're both free! 


THE CONARD-PYLE COMPANY 
Robt. Pyle, Pres. © West Grove 290 Pe. 
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CHECK-R-BOARD PLANT SCREEN 
Neat, Cheap and Durable, 
Summer or Winter 
5 ft. wide: any height to 6 ft., 
12c per sq. ft. 
Special coldframe covers, $2.15 | Thre 
F.o.b. Philadelphia grow 
Send for booklet of other | Farn 
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CHECK-R-BOARD FENCING CO. | Cata 
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BIG Red and Gold Hybrids | 
Amazing 2‘ to3 in. flowers, ear!) 
of all Marigolds. Red and gold 
egated; some all red. Everbloom! 
from 8 weeks after sowing till f 
14¢-ft. plants. 
year’s price 25c,no 
only: Packet 10c¢ 
ut flowers 600 seeds for $1. 
keep 2weeks Seed Ca 
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DICKSONS RED 


Pat. Applied For 


EACH 

POST PAID 
Red as the lips of a 
colleen. H color 
too. Certain to be the 
queen rose of 1940. 


WORLD'S FAIR 


Pat. Applied For 


$ 00 
Post PAD 
Large Velvety Red bloom: 
Floribunda t Theme 
ork & San 


Rose of New 
Francisco World’s Fairs. 


NEW 
HYBRID DELPHINIUM 


large flowered, double, hardy 2-yr. plants Ss: 

Debutante —clear white 
Desirable —violet purple 
Delightful — blue 
Devine —lavender pink 
Dauntless — lavender 

If ordered before Feb. 1st $] .00 

60 cents each « Any 2 for Ensme 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. - Box 10H, Newark, N.Y. 











RARE FLOWERS 
New Delight 


Three thousand kinds of flowers 
grow at our Old Orchard Seed 
Farm. Most of them are de- 
scribed in our New Illustrated 
Catalog of Seeds — Bulbs — 
| Plants, sent gladly on request. 


The Catalog tells colors and foli- 
age, heights, seasons, habits and 
needs; just those bits of informa- 
tion that hide so stubbornly 
when wanted most. You will need 
the catalog for accurate refer- 
ence; but you will read it be- 
cause it is human, individual, in- 
teresting. All vou need do is ask 
us for it; it will come quickly. 


__' REX. D. PEARCE 
| Dept. B 
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Choice 


Lilium Bulbs and Seeds 


We have these in wide variety. 
New crop seeds are now all sorted 
and cleaned, collection of these in 
12 easy germinating varieties $2. 
The Lily Year Book of the 
Royal Horticultural Seciety 


This splendid publication has just 
been issued. We can furnish 
copies per return mail at $2 each. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
326 Front St., Weymouth, Mass. 
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DAWE spa)” | 


To introduce SENSATIONAL GI- 
GANTICJEWELL STRAWBERRY 
in all Sections of the U. 8. East of 
the Rocky Mts., we will ship you pre- 
paid 25 BIG STURDY PLANTS 
(regular a $1.00 plus Postage) 
for ONLY 1i0e. Enormous yield, 
high as 2 quarts per plant, 
fruiting Season—Ripe delicious ber- 
a ries for weeks. Reserve now, but 
We'll ship at proper planting season. Send 10c (coin) 
“day for 25 plants and our 50th Anniversary 
CATALOG—Showing finest fruits, flowers in natural 
color—At tremendously low prices. Offer to be with- 
trawn April the 10th. (90,000 SATISFIED CUS- 
TOMERS SINCE 1890). BRADLEY BROS., Dept. 
'3, CARBONDALE, ILLINOIS. 
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Snails to Keep Pools Clean 


OME years ago we built a small pool in our garden. It is 
about eight by ten feet, of irregular shape, concrete and 
with the bottom sloping to a low point in the center. Here it 
is about two feet deep. A drain located at this point leads to a 
dry well which is used when it is desired to empty the pool. 
An overflow was provided and an inlet for fresh water from 
the city water supply. This is connected to a small lead duck 
while a small stream trickles into a bird bath and then into the 
pool. A valve in the pipe line allows the water to be turned 
on and off. 

During hot weather a scum formed on the surface of the 
water. This was probably alge. Apparently, it formed on the 
cement on the bottom of the pool and, under certain weather 
conditions, rose to the surface. We read about chemicals that 
can be used to prevent the formation of this substance, but 
hesitated to use any material of this kind, because of the possi- 
bility of harming the gold fish. 

Last Spring we purchased a pair of Japanese snails. They 
were about the size of English walnuts and multiplied amaz- 
ingly. All Summer our pool remained clear, with no sign of 
the scum which had been so abundant in previous years. When 
we drained the pool last Fall there were 40 snails. Many of 
these were as large as the original pair and some smaller, about 
the size of a hickory nut. These snails appear to be very hardy. 
We could not find any empty shells. We could see the snails 
at work along the bottom and, as they traveled along, each 
would leave a trail clean of vegetable growth an inch or so 
wide. No other change in our care of the pool was made during 
the entire season. So, it apparently was the snails that kept 
the water clear. 

—wN. C. Helms. 
Glen Ellyn, II. 


“Hairpins’ for Garden Use 


OR use in the garden, I make large wire “‘hairpins’’ out of 

coat hangers. I take a wire coat hanger and cut the hori- 
zontal cross-bar in the middle with wire cutters. Then, I bend 
one-half of the cross-bar up against the sloping wire of the coat 
hanger. I cut the sloping wire to match the length of the half 
of the horizontal bar. I do the same to the other side of the 
coat hanger. This makes two wire “‘hairpins,”’ each eight 
inches long. The hook and extra wire attached at each side of 
the hook are not used. 

These wire ‘‘hairpins’’ are useful in many ways about the 
garden. I peg down runners and layers with them. The burlap 
of my peat moss bale is rolled back and fastened around the 
edge with these hairpins. 

I lap the four foot high chicken wire fence that holds my 
compost pile in circular form and fasten the lapped wire with 
three or four “‘hairpins’’ woven in and out. I also fasten burlap 
over tender plants with the pins. 

—Frances R. Williams. 
Winchester, Mass. 


“Go make thy garden as fair as thou can’st 
Thou workest never alone. 
Perchance he whose plot is next to thine 
Will see it and mend his own.” 

















1940 SPRING CATALOG NOW READY 
Outstanding Novelties and Specialties 
i SEEDS — BULBS — PLANTS 
ANDREW R. KENNEDY, INC, 


ENE 
Wall 22-24 West 27th Street, New York City fir 


Telephone MUrray Hill 4-7227 















Just off the 
press! Complete 144 page 
Annual, featuring many new Seeds, 
Bulbs and Plants introduced by us for 
the first time this year. 20 full pages 
of color illustrations. 


AN OUTSTANDING 
1940 NOVELTY 
You will want to order 
now— Stock Limited. 


NEW BLACK HOLLYHOCK 
HAILLE SELASSIE 
Award at 
the Gardens on Parade, 
World’s Fair 1939 
Hardy perennial, 5% 
ft. Large semi-double 
flowers so deep a ma- 
roon they seem black. 
Sharply accented by 
yellow stamens, giving 


a teocineting combina- = A ae 

tion of black and gold. Ai = 

Seed 50cpkt,3pkts$1.25 game. Theses 
Plants 50c ea., $5.50 doz. 


Smmmellile.% 


132 to 138 Church St. Dept. HO 
NEW YORK CITY 


Branch Stores: Newark, N. J. 
White Plains, N. Y. Englewood, N. J. 
Stamford, Conn. Hempstead, L. I. 











HAPPY NEW YEAR 
To Everyone 


You may be assured of satisfaction 
by planting now or in the spring, 
some of our Maples—Elms—Hem- 
locks—Firs—Spruces and Arbor- 
vitaes in large sizes. With frozen 
balls of earth they may be safely 
and economically moved without 
damage to lawns and driveways. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
West Newbury Massachusetts 
Tel. Newburyport 1950 














World-famed;6 favorite colors, 
t-cerise, brilliant rose, 
salmon-p nder, _— 
hite, a 10c-p f seeds o 
cach, ail @ postpaid for 26c! 
Ruified Sweet Peas, 
largest, most exquisite, 
originated on Burpee’s 
eat Floradale Farms-- 
9 packets, 9 finest colors, 
crimson, cerise, salmon- 
cerise, rose, white, prim- 
rose, cream-pink, blue, 
and mauve(value $1.70), 
all 9 Packets for $1. 
Low 












W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., : at 
468 Burpee Building, Philadelphia 





Giants of California 


PETUNIAS ee 


Exquisite giant ruffled flowers. 

Best colors mixed. Introductory Pkt 10¢ 

offer: 25c pkt. for only 10c 

ostpaid. Beautiful Catalog and 

Scie Planting Guide free. 
VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 

Dept. 20 Babylon, N. Y. 


Value 25¢ 















Provide 
Them 
Witha 
Winter 
Haven 


Birds flock 
to this at- 
tractive 
—_ . SWING 
FEEDER where you can watch them 
eat, safe from cats and squirrels. Vane 
keeps entrance away from wind. Strong 
glass sides. Order today $2.50 postpaid 
(Canada $3.50). 
Try our nourishing Suet Seed for out- 
door birds. 3 lbs. $1.00 postpaid. 
Send for folder of other unique 
home and garden novelties. 


HAGERSTROM METALCRAFT STUDIO 


[D0:¥DU LOVE BIRDS? | 



















1246 Chicago Ave. Bvanston, Ill. 
THE MOST : 
) BEAUTIFUL SEED CATALOG 

The new 1940 ‘Gardening Tllus- 
trated’’ and Instruction Book con- 
tains 124 packed pages, 52 in 
color. Complete description of all 
the new flowers and vegetables, and 
old favorites. 2164 annuals, peren- 


nials, roses, dahlias, ete. Finely 
flavored table-quality vegetables. 
Full cultural instructions, special 
bargains. It’s free. Write today. 







SPECIAL FOR 1940. New Chinese Forget- 


me-not. (Cynoglossum Firmament. All-America 
bronze medal.) Dwarf bushy form bearing rich 
blue flowers. 15 in. tall. Pkt. 10e. 







VAUGHAN'S SEED STORE 
Dept. 34 , 10 W. Randolph St., Chicago FF 
47 Barclay St., New York 









Sensational Everblooming $400 
Climbing Talisman ROSE 

Now all the beauty, color and fragrance of the 
Talisman Rose. A real Everblooming Climber, 
unique and rare. In my own garden, this Rose has 
been loaded with blooms all summer long. Extra- 
Strong, two-year-old ficld-grown plants. Order 
now for Spring Delivery. Shipped prepaid with 
Cultural Directions. 

$1.00 each; 3 for $2.50; 6 for $4.50; 12 for $7.50 
ROBERT WAYMAN, BOX B, BAYSIDE, L. I., N. Y¥. 





OFFER — Kangaroo Vine 
(Cissus antarctica) 4-inch 
pots 75¢ each, and Striped 
Treebine (Cissus striata) 
8-inch pots 60¢ each. One 
pan each of these two fine 

vines $1.25. All prices prepaid. 


HENRY A. DREER, Inc. 
273 DREER BLDG., PHILA., PA. 



















“ROSES OF NEW CASTLE,” 
44th Edition, printed in exquisite colors, 

tells how to grow these roses, and many other 

flowers. Gold mine of information. Beginners 

ought not be without this book. Low prices. Write 

for copy. It’s FREE. 

HELLER BROS. CO., Box K, New Castle, Ind. 





Sea Sowl Fancy * Ae 
Ornamental Birds 


ALPINES FLORAIRE 


Seeds from H. Correvon and Son, latest 
harvest. Many kinds carried in stock 
here; others brought ‘n quickly from 
Switzerland upon direct order. Catalog 
sent on request to Dept. B. 


CORREVON-AMERICAN 
BRIDGEBORO NEW JERSEY 

















s HORTICULTURE 


Where to Find It 


Alpine Plants 
Correvon-American, Bridgeboro, N. J. 
Cronamere Alpine Nurseries, Inc., Greens Farms, Conn. 
Bird Feeders 
Hagerstrom Metalcraft Studio, 1246 Chicago Ave., Evanston, IIl. 
Birds—Ornamental 
Shadowhurst Farm, Glen Moore, Pa. 
Booklet P 
“Judging the Amateur Flower Show,” National Council of State 
Garden Clubs, Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 
Books 
“Choix des Plus Belles Fleurs,” Horticulture, Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, Mass. 
“Pronouncing Dictionary,” Horticulture, Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, Mass. 
Bulbs 
Andrew R. Kennedy, 22-24 West 27th St., New York City 
Rex. D. Pearce, Dept. B, Moorestown, N 
Chrysanthemum Lavender Lady 
Bristol Nurseries, Bristol, Conn. 
Coreopsis (Tea-Rose Scented) 
Trivett’s Tested Seeds, 134-144 Washington St., New York City 
Echeveria gibbiflora odactcla 
S. J. Goddard, Framingham, Mass. 
Fences 
Check-R-Board Fencing Co., 
1202 E. Washington Lane, Germantown, Phila., Pa. 
Gladiolus 
Seabrook Nurseries, Seabrook, New Hampshire 
Herbs 
Weathered Oak Herb Farm, Inc. 
Bradley Hills, Bethesda, Maryland 
Hot Houses (Portable) 
Keene Mfg. Co., Dept. 760 Al, Racine, Wisconsin 
House Plants 
- Henry A. Dreer, Inc., 273 Dreer Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
rises 
: Over-the-Garden-Wall, The Kelloggs, West Hartford, Conn. 
xoras 
Glen St. Mary Nurseries Co., Glen St. Mary, Florida 
Royal Palm Nurseries, Oneco, Florida 
Landscape School 
Lowthorpe School, 236 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 
Lawns 
os O. M. Scott & Sons Co., 17 Main St., Marysville, Ohio 
es 
W. N. Craig, 326 Front St., Weymouth, Mass. 
Magazine 
House & Garden, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 
Nurseries 
Cedar Hill Nursery, Brookville, Glen Head, Nassau County, N. Y. 
Cherry Hill Nurseries, West Newbury, Mass. 
Orchids 
L. Sherman Adams Co., Wellesley, Mass. 
Peat Moss 
E. L. Shute, Line Lexington, Pa. 
Phlox Mary Louise 
Corliss Bros., Gloucester, Mass. 
Plant Tie 
Perry Seed Company, 12 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 
Rose Pink Princess 
Walter D. Brownell, Little Compton, Rhode Island 
Roses 
Conard Pyle Co., West Grove, Pa. 
Heller Bros. Co., Box K, New Castle, Ind. 
Jackson & Perkins Co., Box 10H, Newark, New York State 
‘ — Wayman, Box B, Bayside, Long Island, New York 
eeds 
Joseph Breck & Sons, 85 State St., Boston, Mass. 
W. Atlee Burpee Co., 468 Burpee Bldg., Phila., Pa. 
Peter Henderson & Co., 35 Cortlandt St., New York City 
Andrew R. Kennedy, Inc., 22-24 West 27th St., New York City 
Rex. D. Pearce, Dept. B, Moorestown, New Jersey 
Stumpp & Walter Co. 
132 to 138 Church Street, Dept HO, New York City 
Sutton & Son Seeds obtainable from Wayside Gardens Co., 
Mentor, Ohio 
Van Bourgondien Bros., Dept. 20, Babylon, New York 
Vaughan’s Seed Store, 
10 W. Randolph St., Chicago, I1l—47 Barclay St., New York 
Strawberries 
Bradley Bros., Carbondale, Ill. 
Sprays 
Morris B. Reade, Inc., Dept. H, Belleville, New Jersey 
Rose Mfg. Co., 208 Ogen Bldg., Phila., Pa. 
Andrew Wilson, Springfield, New Jersey 
Vitamin Bi 
Jean MacLean, Suite 3-H, 900—18th St., Des Moines, Iowa 
Waterlilies 
Wn. Tricker, Inc., 104 Brookside Ave., Saddle River, New Jersey 
Wildflowers 
Isaac Langley Williams, 
Newmarket Rd., Exeter, New Hampshire, Box 352 
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SOMETHING 
NEW! 


Grand for 
tying al! 
plants in- 
doors or out. 
The twist of 
the wrist 
does the 

: trick with 
this reinforced, green “T'WIST- 
EM.” Box of 250 4-inch, or 125 
8-inch, 25c. 


Florists, investigate for your 
Easter plants. 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 

















“Parade of Modern Roses” is the finest 
rose catalog yet published. It features all 
of the modern roses including 1940 intro- 
duction’s that were voted the hits of our 


Garden at the New York World's Fair 
JACKSON & PERKINS CO... BOX 10H, NEWARK N.Y STATE 


s 
Z| 
| 
i 









\ Highest All-America Award 
for 1940--new and distinct. 
Dwarf, compact, rounded 
i@p!ants | ft. tall, covered with 
"soft creamy-white flowers, 
star-shaped, 2% in. across, 
Uniform, profuse-blooming. 
Packet 26c; & Pkts. for $1 
postpaid. Plant Cream Star 













W. Atlee Burpee Co., 469 Burpee Bidg.., 





CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable tn advance. 





GARDEN CLUB LECTURES on practical 
subjects. Special rates to small clubs. Sub- 
jects written to order for distant clubs. 
Harold T. Bent, 124 Edgell Rd., Framing- 
ham Center, Mass. 





HARDY NUT TREBS: Blight-resistant 
chestnuts, black and English walnuts, and 
other species. Mountain Nut Oompany, 
Roanoke, Vir, 


GARDEN LECTURES 


Illustrated with lantern slides 


Available for use by garden clubs 
at $5 each 


The Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society offers five lectures illustrated 
with colored lantern slides for the 
use of garden clubs at the uniform 
price of $5 each. Each lecture has 
about 50 slides which are accompa- 
nied by a complete manuscript to 
be read by a club member. The 
titles are as follows: 

1. Roses for New England 

2. Gardens in New England 


3. Flowering Shrubs from Frost to 
Frost 

4. Color in the Garden the Year 
Around 

5. America’s Greatest Garden (the 
Arnold Arboretum) 


THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
Horticultural Hall 











Boston, Mass. 


— 








When writing advertisers 
please mention 
HORTICULTURE 
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MASSACHUSETTS | THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY | THE PENNSYLVANIA 
| OF NEW YORK | HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


598 Madison Avenue New York City 











Evening Lecture 
| January 16, 1940 At 8:30 P.M. 
| MIRACLES IN NATURE 


By Mr. Arthur C. Pillsbury 
to be held at the 


Lecture 


Tuesday, January 16 — 3 P.M. 
Auditorium, 1600 Arch St., Philadelphia 


| "CREATING NEW VARIETIES 
| OF FLOWERS" 


Professor William H. Eyster 


Free to members and their friends 


"BRIGHT PAGES 


from 


SOUTHERN CITIES” 


ve eet ig _ “~ COSMOPOLITAN CLUB 
eauties of the out 122 East 66th Street 


by i to hes tafe 75¢ to Non-Members. 
EMILY HENRY BUSH eservations for seats must be made in 


advance at 598 Madison Avenue. | 


“ Monthly Meeting | 
HORTICULTURAL HALL January 17,1940 At 2:30 P.M. 
on PLANT EXPLORATION IN 


Monday, January 8, at 3:00 P.M. THE NEAR EAST 
By Mr. E. K. Balls | 


——___—__ 


Course of Subscription Lectures 


"FAMILIES OF FLOWERING 
PLANTS" 


Dr. John M. Fogg, Jr. 


Five consecutive Tuesday mornings 
starting | 


January 1|6— 10:30 A.M. 
Room 631, 1600 Arch St., Philadelphia 
Subscription Price $3.00 


Mrs. Bush has spent many weeks in the Rio 
Grande Valley, New Orleans, Charleston, 
and other parts of the South. 








Flower Arrangement Course | 


The final lecture of this course, which was 
originally scheduled for January 18, will be 


H 
The lecture is free to members of the postponed until February | to avoid conflict | 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society and 


with the Judging Course of the Federated 
their friends. 


Garden Clubs of New York State. 























The All-Around Insect Spray 


Kills both Sucking and Chewing Insects 
Stainless— Non-Poisonous— Non-Burning 
Every lot tested; always dependable. 
Quart, $1.00 — Gallon, $3.00 
Send cash and we'll ship pamper 
MORRIS B. READE, Cc. 
Dept. H Selloviile, 'N. J. 


WAG 


EXETER 


Important Coming Events 


January 12-14. Lafayette, La. Mid-Winter Exposition and Camellia 
Pageant at the Southwestern Louisiana Institute. 

January 27-28. Augusta, Ga. 1940 Camellia Show. 

January 27-28. Houston, Tex. Annual Camellia Show of the River 
Oaks Garden Club at the River Oaks Country Club. 

sapey 27-28. New Orleans, La. Camellia Show of the Garden 
society. 

February 1-2. Boston, Mass. Annual Camellia Show of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society at Horticultural Hall. 

February 4. New Orleans, La. Carnival (Time) Garden Tour. 


BLAZE 12 


(Potent Ne 10) 
@ The most widely used clir Pha 
‘ fant cupely of viv 


mitt ntly all through the season. 
JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY 
BOX 10H, NEWARK, New York State 


fer Send for FREE catalog 


ORCHIDS 




























WILD FLOWER GARDENS 
Native American 
Ferns and Wild Flowers 


Catalogue on Request 
ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
Newmarket Road 


Box 352 Exeter, New Hampshire 


IRIS — DAY LILIES 


Be Choosy 
Just ask for our catalogue 


OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 
The Kelloggs West Hartford, Conn. 


HERB PLANTS: pot-grown, easily shipped. 














= DRIED HERBS: for Salads, Omelets, etc. 


) HERB COOKERY: Booklet of Recipes sent on 
receipt of 25 cents. 

HERB CATALOGUE: Sent on receipt of 10 
cents. 

WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM, Inc. 

' BRADLEY HILLS, BETHESDA, MARYLAND 


February 22-March 4. Tour of Mexican Gardens sponsored by the 
Texas Garden Clubs. 

February 23-25. Miami Beach, Fla. Annual Tropical Flower Show. 

February 28-March 6. Houston, Tex. 41st National Flower and 
Garden Show in the Sam Houston Coliseum. 

March 2-23. Natchez, Miss. Ninth Annual Pilgrimage of the Pilgrim- 
age Garden Club. 

March 2-April 7. Laurel, Miss. 1940 Chemurgic Trek. 

March 3-10. New Orleans, La. Spring Fiesta. 

March 7-10. Worcester, Mass. Annual Spring Flower Show of the 
Worcester County Horticultural Society at Horticultural Hall. 

March 9-17. St. Louis, Mo. Greater St. Louis Flower and Garden 
Show in the Arena. 

March 11-16. Boston, Mass. 69th Annual New England Spring 
Flower Show of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society at 
Mechanics Building. 

March 11-16. New York, N. Y. 27th Annual International Flower 
Show of the Horticultural Society of New York and the New York 
Florists’ Club in Grand Central Palace. 

March 11-16. Philadelphia, Pa. The Philadelphia Flower Show in 
the Commercial Museum. 

March 23-31. Detroit, Mich. Michigan Flower and Garden Exhibition 
in Convention Hall. 

March 24-April 7. Natchez, Miss. 
Natchez Garden Club. 

March 30-April 7. Chicago, Ill. Chicago Flower Show at Navy Pier. 


Ninth Annual Pilgrimage of the 





1,000 VARIETIES. To amateurs we offe 
large assortment of flowering plants ¢ 
unflowered seedlings from $3 up. For the 
hibitor our collection contains many unus 
and rare, as well as Award and Certific 
Plants. Prices and Catalog on Request. 
L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
WELLESLEY MASS. 





Try our FERTILPEAT — Mixture of 


Cattle Manure & Peat Moss 
<> 100 Ibs., $1.50 > 
$25 per ton in ton lots 
Will Not Burn — Retains Moisture 
Well-rotted Cattle Manure, ton $7.00 ° 
In 4-ton lots, $5.00 per ton 
100 lb. bag, $1.00 


E. L. SHUTE Line Lexington, Pa. 
Est. 1894 


ROCK AND ALPINE PLANTS 


Greatly Reduced Prices 
CRONAMERE ALPINE NURSERIES, Ir 


Greens Farms Connectic 


Free catalogue on “CONTINUOUS 
BLOOM IN THE ROCK GARDEN” 

















FREE ROSE LOVERS 





Protect your roses from insects 
and disease with TRI-OGEN. 
Grow luxuriant blooms. FREE 





y bulletin tells how. Write today. 
Rose Mfg. Go., 208 Ogen Bidg., Phiia., Pa 











New Pronouncing Dictionary of Plant Names 


Sixty-four pages containing approximately 3000 names, each 
with accurate and authoritative indication of pronunciation 
and a concise definition—25¢ postpaid. 


HORTICULTURE, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 




















ate 
¢ 
<e Giant spikes, 2 to 3 ft. tall. ON: 


Huge, exquisite blooms, easy 
a « to grow. 8 glorious colors, 
ya Crimson, Yellow, Rose, 
a 15c-packet of each 
. color, all 3 for10c! 
Send dime today. 
“inest flower and vegetable seeds, | 
é J iow prices. ‘‘Burpee’s Seeds Grow, 
W. Atlee Burpee Co., + 468 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 





UST a year ago, House & Garden published its 
first Gardener’s Yearbook—and immediately 
found itself with a smash hit on its hands! 
Newsstands sold out completely—subscribers 
couldn’t get the extra copies they asked for. 

So practical, so authoritative, and so helpful did read- 
ers find this issue, that they deluged House & Garden 
with requests for sequels. In July, a second Gardener’s 
Handbook was published—with equal success. And 
now, in January, we present the third in the series, 


devoted this time to... 


PLANNING YOUR GARDEN 


Like its predecessors, the Gardener’s Yearbook 
for 1940 has been written and edited by Richardson 
Wright, editor-in-chief of House & Garden and noted 
garden authority. It is filled with expert information 
on how to plan a garden and what to put in it. 

Here you’ll learn the seven factors that influence 
a garden plan—find how to use them to advantage. 
You'll dtccover how to divide a garden into “rooms” 
. .» how to save space and get unusual effects .. . 
how to balance tall and low plants. 

This third Gardener’s Yearbook is fully illus- 
trated with brilliant photographs—many in full color 
—and with scores of graphic “how-to” drawings. It 
offers a wide variety of garden plans, suggestions 
for different types of walls, paths, arbors, summer 
houses and garden accessories. 

Get your copy of House & Garden’s January 
Double Number featuring the Gardener’s Yearbook, 
at your newsstand today. Or better yet, mail the 
coupon with $1 for the next 5 Double Numbers of 
House & Garden, starting with the 1940 Gardener’s 
Yearbook. You’ll find every issue a fund of timely 
garden advice, carefully selected plant material, and 


new garden ideas. 


HOUSE & GARDEN’S 
January Double Number 


Now on sale—35e 





ANNOUNCING ... 


As /) ft J ; 
Wi MA Oil LL J 


ardener’s 
Yearbook 


A separately-bound, 44-page section 
of the January Double Number writ- 
ten and edited by Richardson Wright. 


» Double Numbers for $1 


HOUSE & GARDEN 


Boston Post Road, Greenwich, Conn. 


I enclose $1 for which please send me the next 5 
Double Numbers starting with the January issue. 


NAME 





STREET 





CITY 








H-1-1-40 
oJ. 


